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President's Commission on Higher Education 
By GEORGE F. ZOOK* 





N JULY 13 the President’s Commission on 

Higher Education was appointed by President 
Truman. Its charter, as indicated by the letter of 
appointment, is broad and inclusive. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Commission, in the President’s 
words, is as follows: 

“Tt seems particularly important, therefore, that 
we should now reexamine our system of higher edu- 
cation in terms of its objectives, methods, and 
facilities; and in the light of the social role it has to 
play. 

“These matters are of such far-reaching national 
importance that I have decided to appoint a Presi- 
dential Commission on Higher Education. This 
Commission will be composed of outstanding civic 
and educational leaders and will be charged with 
an examination of the functions of higher education 
in our democracy and of the means by which they 
can best be performed. 

““Among the more specific questions with which I 
hope the Commission will concern itself are: Ways 
and means of expanding educational opportunities 
for all able young people; the adequacy of curricula, 
particularly in the fields of international affairs and 
social understanding; the desirability of establish- 
ing a series of intermediate technical institutes; the 
financial structure of higher education with par- 
ticular reference to the requirements for the ranid 
expansion of physical facilities. These topics of in- 
quiry are merely suggestive and not intended to limit 
in any way the scope of the Commission’s work.” 


First Meeting 


The first meeting of the Commission was held 
on July 29 and 30. The purpose of this meeting was 
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to identify the specific areas of the Commission’s 
future activities and to determine procedures. 

John Steelman, Director, War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, presented a message from President 
Truman in which he stated, in addition to the 
charge to the Commission quoted above: 

“We face National decisions that are as important 
as any that have confronted us since the Federal 
union was formed. These decisions are made in a 
democracy by the people, and not by a Government 
apart from the people. Their choices are governed 
in large part by their opportunities for education 
aimed at producing effective citizens. 

‘For this reason, I view the work of the Commis- 
sion as vital to our National welfare. 

“T wish you well, and hope to discuss the work 
of the Commission with you at a later date.” 

Mr. Steelman posed five fundamental questions as 
typical of those which the Commission might wish 
to consider: 

1. To what extent should study of the past be 
relied upon to fit citizens for life in our democracy? 

2. What range of subject matter should be taught 
above the high-school level? With a tremendous 
expansion in the number of persons studying after 
completion of high school, are the traditional curri- 
cula adequate? How should vocational and semi- 
vocational training be integrated with preparation 
for acceptance of the full responsibilities of a citizen 
in a democracy? 

3. Will the traditional methods of financing higher 
education prove to be adequate during the decades 
ahead? Will more extensive State and Federal 
support of institutions of higher education be re- 
quired? If not, how will the education of millions 
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of additional students be financed? If so, what 
should be the basic policies underlying increased 
financial support from Government? 

4. How can the economic barriers to higher edu- 
cation for the most able be removed? Should 
there be a National scholarship and fellowship 
system? If so, what principles should govern the 
operation of such a system? 

5. How can the advent of mass higher education 
be brought about without a downward levelling of 
the content of courses and the quality of instruction? 
What measures are needed to raise the quality of 
faculties and the numper of teachers? 

J. Donald Kingsley, Director of Manpower and 
Veterans’ Affairs, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Francis J. Brown, and the Writer, 
briefly presented background developments that 
might be helpful to the Committee in orienting itself 
to the tasks ahead. 


Report on the Meeting 


The following report to the President concisely 
summarizes the deliberation of these 2 days and 
specifically indicates the areas in which the first 
part of its future work will fall: 

“The Commission accepts the serious responsi- 
bility with which you have charged it and, in the 
months ahead, it will devote its major efforts to the 
long-range objective of appraising ‘the functions of 
higher education in our democracy and the means 
by which they can best be performed.’ 

“To accomplish this purpose, the following prob- 
lem areas have been identified as the first to be 
examined by the Commission, and subcommittees 
will presently be designated to examine them: 

“I. The Responsibilities of Higher Education in our 
Democracy and in International Affairs. Education 
which helps each student become a responsible, 
participating, effective citizen in our democracy is 
the most important single task of all institutions 
of higher learning. This study will deal with funda- 
mental educational objectives and programs in 
relation to our social structure; it will include a 
summary of the best work now being done in this 
field, will appraise national needs, and will suggest 
what, in its judgment, must be done to develop 
social understanding in terms both of our demo- 
cratic life and in the field of international relations. 

“TI. Ways and Means of Providing Higher Edu- 
cational Opportunity to Allin Terms of the Needs of the 
Individual and of the Nation. In this study the 
emphasis will be upon the best means of providing 
educational opportunities to all able young people, 
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without regard to economic status, race, religion, 
or color. Specific means for providing such oppor- 
tunities to the individual through scholarships and 
other means of assistance will be examined. 

“III. The Organization and Expansion of Higher 
Education. ‘This study will be based upon the first 
two and will include a survey of present and needed 
educational facilities, an appraisal of new types of 
institutions, and the development of inter-institu- 
tional cooperation on a State or regional basis. 

“IV. Financing Higher Education. Providing 
physical facilities, stimulating fields of instruction, 
and developing areas of research will be dealt with 
from the point of view of the interrelationship of the 
institutions, the States, and the Federal Government. 

“V. Providing Personnel for Higher Education. 
Among the issues which will be surveyed are the 
preparation, recruitment, and status of faculty 





personnel. 

“In addition to planning these long-range steps, 
the Commission felt obliged to call to your attention 
at once three emergency situations which affect the 
opportunity of veterans to obtain a college education. 
Two of these three situations relate to the retention 
and procurement of faculty members, the third to 
State-wide planning. 

“The first two would be alleviated by the defer- 
ment of faculty members whose services are required | 
for the instructional program of the institution and 
by a change in housing regulations which would per- 
mit colleges and universities to obtain HH priority 
for nonveteran faculty housing. 

“The Commission itself will seek ways to en- 
courage State and regional planning for maximum 
utilization of all existing educational facilities in 
those areas in which such planning has not already 
been done. 

“An Executive Committee has been appointed 
with power to act during the periods between meet- 
ings of the Commission. Its members are: Sarah 
G. Blanding; Arthur H. Compton; Milton S. Eisen- | 
hower; T. R. McConnell; Mark Starr; Goodrich 
C. White; George F. Zook, chairman. 

“The next meeting of the Commission will be held 





on December 10 and 11.” 


Cooperation With Organizations 


Shortly after the President’s appointment, letters 
were sent to more than a hundred national organ- 
izations in higher education asking them for their 
suggestions as to areas in which in their judgment 
the Committee should engage, and soliciting their 
cooperation in the future work of the Commission. | 
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Although the time was short, many” assurances of 
cooperation were received, and the suggestions made 
were extremely helpful in guiding the deliberations 
of the Commission. It is hoped that through close 
cooperation between educational organizations and 
institutions of higher education on the one hand 
and with Government agencies on the other, the 
work of the Commission may be fruitful in the 
development of higher education in the years ahead. 


Personnel of the Commission 

The membership of the Commission is as follows: 
George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Education, chairman; Sarah G. Blanding, president, 
Vassar College; O. C. Carmichael, president, Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, Washington Uni- 
versity; Henry A. Dixon, president, Weber Junior 
College, Utah; John R. Emens, president, Ball State 
Teachers College; Milton S. Eisenhower, president, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; Alvin C. Eurich, 
vice president, Stanford University; Douglas S. 
Freeman, editor, Richmond News-Leader; Algo D. 
Henderson, president, Antioch College; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, Division of 
Higher Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; Lewis W. Jones, president, Bennington 
College; Horace M. Kallen, dean, Graduate Faculty 


of Political and Social Science, New School for 
Social Research. 


Fred J. Kelly, formerly chief, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education; Murray D. 
Lincoln, president, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; 
T. R. McConnell, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Minnesota; Earl J. McGrath, dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, State University of 
Iowa; Martin R. P. McGuire, dean, Graduate 
School, Catholic University of America; Agnes (Mrs. 
Eugene) Meyer, Journalist and Social Worker, 
Washington, D. C.; Harry K. Newburn, president, 
University of Oregon; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president, Federal Council of Churches of Christ of 
America; F. D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee 
Institute; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Hyde Park, 
N. Y.; Mark Starr, educational director, Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union; George D. 
Stoddard, president, University of Illinois; Harold 
H. Swift, chairman, board of trustees, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Ordway Tead, president, Board of 
Higher Education, New York City; Goodrich C. 
White, president, Emory University; Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, president, American Jewish Congress. 

Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American 
Council on Education, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to be the executive secretary of the Commission 


The Air University 


By MAJ. GEN. MUIR S. FAIRCHILD* 


N THE ESTABLISHMENT of the Air Uni- 

versity at Maxwell Field, Ala., the Army Air 
Forces have recognized the need for a coordinated 
and unified program of education for career 
officers. Although this need had long been realized, 
it was strongly accentuated by our experiences in 
World War II. 

Revolutionary concepts of future aerial warfare, 
with resultant effect upon personnel and material 
requirements, have been—and are increasingly be- 
ing—created by research and development of nuclear 
energy applications, guided missiles, supersonic air- 
craft, and other technological weapons. It has 
become, therefore, absolutely essential that the 
thinking of officers regarding the future of air power 
be clear, sound, and objective, and that it be con- 
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stantly oriented with present trends in order that it 
might be highly adaptable to future requirements. 
To insure the achievement of this objective, the Air 
University was established as a major command of 
the Army Air Forces. 


Mission 

The mission of the Air University, briefly stated, 
is to supervise the over-all educational program of 
the AAF, to operate certain schools and colleges 
designed to provide career officers with the knowl- 
edge and skills required for higher command and 
staff duties, to shape and guide the thinking cf offi- 
cers on the future employment of air power, and to 
monitor all education of AAF officers throughout 
their careers. 

In carrying out this mission a radical departure 
has been made from the traditionalism and rigidity 
of thought and doctrine which characterized our 








military education in the past. The curriculum of 
Air University has been designed to prepare stu- 
dents for future war, not for past wars, and to stimu- 
late thought and planning on a giobal rather than a 
limited scale. Its instruction will consequently be 
broader, more comprehensive, and have greater 
flexibility than any ever offered in a military educa- 
tional institution. 


Schools 


The Air University presently consists of five 
schools, and it has supervision over the curriculum 
of a sixth. Other schools and courses will be added 
in the future if required for the further development 
of the AAF over-all educational program. 

The Air Tactical School prepares officers with 1 
to 4 years’ service for command of squadrons and 
for staff duties comparable to squadron grades. 
Two 4%-month courses are planned yearly, the first 
to start at Tyndall Field, Fla., this winter, with 750 
students. Ultimately it is planned that 1,500 offi- 
cers will attend each course. 

The Air Command and Staff School prepares offi- 
cers with 4 to 12 years’ service for command of groups 
and wings, and for staff duties comparable to those 
grades. This course, of 9 months’ duration, will 
start at Maxwell Field on September 3 with a class 
of 185. Ultimately it is planned that 1,000 officers 
will attend each course. 

The Air War College prepares officers with 10 to 
16 years’ service for employment of major Air Force 
units to insure the most effective development of 
the AAF as a whole, and to consider broad aspects of 
air power. This course, of 9 months’ duration, will 
start at Maxwell Field on September 3 with a class 
of 80. 

The AAF Special Staff School provides special- 
ized instruction (e. g., communications, intelligence, 
public relations, etc.) not available elsewhere in the 
AAF educational program. Several courses, of vary- 
ing lengths, will start at Gunter Field, Montgomery, 
and Craig Field, Selma, Ala., on September 3. 
Some 1,200 officers will attend these courses each 
year. 

The AAF School of Aviation Medicine, which has 
been operated for a number of years at Randolph 
Field, Tex., will continue to do so under the over-all 
guidance of Air University, although technical super- 
vision will remain as heretofore with the Air Sur- 
geon. About 200 students will attend this School 
yearly. 

Although the Air Institute of Technology at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, is not directly under its 
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control, Air University exercises broad supervision 
over the Institute’s curricula. Courses at the 
Institute, of 2 years’ duration, will be attended 
initially by about 200 officers per course and be 
started in September. 


Relationship with Civilian Education 


Among the cardinal features of Air University 
will be the close relationship maintained with civilian 
educational institutions, agencies, and specialists, 
and the considerable extent to which the experience 
and influence of these will be reflected in its program 
of instruction. For example, extensive utilization 
will be made of prominent guest lecturers in partic- 
ular fields who will supplement the faculties of the 
various schools. 

Furthermore, because these faculties will consist 
of officers who, although carefully selected on the 
basis of their knowledge and experience in highly 
specialized areas, have had little or no actual experi- 
ence in educational administration and organiza- 
tion, curriculum development, and teaching, a 
group of leading civilian educators was added to the 
Air University staff to assist with the planning, 
preparation, and methods of presentation of instruc- 
tional material. 


Educational Services Division 


The inclusion of the Educational Services Division 
in the Air University is clearly indicative of the 
extent to which a break has been made with tradi- 
tional military educational practices. This Divi- 
sion, the director of which is Dr. Kenneth R. Wil- 
liams, formerly dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Georgia, is responsible for special- 
ists’ advice to the Commanding General, Air Uni- 
versity, on matters of educational policy, and for 
rendering various services to the staffs of the several 
schools. 

The Educational Services Division will direct its 
energies toward problems of instruction to the end 
that the Air University’s educational system will be 
maintained on the highest level of efficiency and 
effectiveness. The Division is divided into four 
units: Training Materials, which will recommend 
and advise on the types of teaching materials (audio- 
visual, textual, and reference) necessary to effective 
instruction; Instructor Training, which conducts 
instructor training courses and advises on teaching 
methods employed in Air University; and Test 
Construction, which assists in the development of 
tests and problems, and advises on their use and 
interpretation. 
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Board of Visitors 

Finally, to complete the military-civilian relation- 
ship, Gen. Carl Spaatz, Commanding General of the 
AAF, invited a number of eminent civilian educators 
to form a Board of Visitors to meet periodically at 
Air University, recommend changes and improve- 
ments in its curriculum and methodology, and report 
directly to him on the status and progress of the 
AAF educational system. 

The Board consists of Robert L. Stearns, president, 
University of Colorado (chairman); Isaiah Bowman, 
president, Johns Hopkins University; Karl T. Comp- 
ton, pre ident, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University; Clarence A. Dykstra, provost, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion; Raymond R. Paty, president, University of 


Alabama; Elliott Dunlap Smith, provost, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Francis T. Spaulding, 
president, University of the State of New York and 
commissioner of education; George D. Stoddard, 
president, University of Illinois; John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education; 
and George F. Zook, president, American Council 
on Education. 

In drafting its report to General Spaatz following 
its first meeting at Maxwell Field in July, the Board 
expressed general approval of the over-all educational 
program of the AAF but made a number of recom- 
mendations for its improvement which are being 
implemented. In this report the Board stated that, 
“Tt is our opinion that this statement of objectives 
[that the aim of Air University is to educate rather 
than merely to teach or instruct] is fundamental and 
is the outstanding merit of the plans of the Air 
University.” 


Higher Education in Japan 
By HAROLD BENJAMIN* 


ARLY IN JANUARY 1946, the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, requested the War Department to send 
to Japan, for a period of approximately one month, 
a group of American educators to advise and consult 
with General Headquarters and with Japanese 
educators on problems relating to education in Japan. 
The War Department subsequently requested the 
Department of State to make the final selection of 
the personnel. Eventually a group of 27 persons 
was selected to constitute the United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Japan. George D. Stoddard, 
commissioner of education of the State of New York, 
was appointed chairman. The group spent practi- 
cally all the month of March in Japan. 
One part of the Mission’s report was devoted to 
higher education. It is summarized in the following 
sections. 


Functions of the University in a Free Society 


The report described three great functions of the 
university in a free society: 

“First, it guards as a treasure beyond price the 
tradition of intellectual liberty, stimulates freedom 
of thought, perfects methods of inquiry, promotes 
the advancement of knowledge, cultivates science 





and scholarship, nurtures love of truth, and serves 
as a source of perpetual enlightenment to society. 
Second, it prepares young men and women of talent, 
through acquaintance with the best thought and 
finest aspirations of all ages and peoples, for positions 
of leadership in the improvement of family and com- 
munity life, in the more efficient and humane 
conduct of industry and government, and in the 
fostering of understanding and good will among the 
nations. Third, it trains selected young men and 
women for technical proficiency in both old and new 
professions, being ever sensitive to the changing 
and emerging needs of society.” ! 


Reform of Higher Education 


It was in the light of these ideals that the mis- 
sion made its suggestions for the reform of higher 
education. 

The American visitors mentioned the traditional 
isolation of the scholars of Japan. Much of it was 
attributed to the fact of being separated from one 


*Director, Division of International Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Benjamin was a member of the 
United States Education Mission to Japan. 

1 Report of the United States Education Mission to Japan, Tokyo, March 30, 
1946, p. 35. 
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another by lack of professional organizations and 
associations of institutions of higher learning, of 
being barred from exchange of ideas with scholars of 
other nations by a jealous spirit of ultra-nationalism, 
and of being kept from contact with their own people 
by a written language of almost incredible difficulty. 

The mission also pointed out the relative lack of 
original scientific research and sounded the warning 
that the Japanese must develop an educational 
system to free the latent abilities of their people in 
this as in other fields. 

The new university program will be based on a 
sound foundation of elementary and secondary 
education if the recommendations of the mission are 
carried out. 

On these recommendations, the schools would give 
a varied program of democratic activities. They 
would operate under a more decentralized control 
than that which now exists. They would use a 
language written in an easily learned and phonetic 
alphabet. They would employ teachers more exten- 
sively and democratically educated than those now 
available. They would be supported by that better 
informed and more adequately skilled public which 
a vital and purposeful adult education can give. 

Upon this foundation, the mission proposed the 
establishment of new collegiate and university 
institutions of high standards. To insure these 
standards, it suggested two instruments: (1) A 
governmental agency of competent educators to 
examine the proposed aims, financial resources, 
faculty, plant, and need for each new institution, 
and (2) associations of institutions of higher learning 
to improve educational and research activities by 
interchange of knowledge and personnel. 

The faculty members of the higher educational 
institutions in Japan must be “allowed to experi- 
ment with ideas, as well as with apparatus, in the 
search for new knowledge.” ? 

It appeared to the mission that there was no road 
to academic freedom except that along which free 
scholars can march unafraid under the command of 
their own hearts and consciences. 

Such scholars must work with young men and 
women whose abilities have been their only tickets 
of admission to the university. Present handicaps 
of poverty, sex, or social status placed on entrance 
to higher education must be eliminated if Japan is 
to develop her human resources even to enabling 
her to live on a minimum level of comfort and 
significance. 


2 Ibid, p. 37. 
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Suggestions Concerning the Curriculum 

The mission’s comments on the curriculum of 
colleges and universities are best stated in the words 
of the report: 

“In the curriculum of Japanese institutions of 
higher learning, we think, as has already been sug- 
gested, that for the most part there is too little 
opportunity for general education, too early and too 
narrow a specialization, and too great a vocational 
or professional emphasis. A broader humanistic 
attitude should be cultivated to provide more back- 
ground for free thought and a better foundation on 
which professional training may be based. This will 
enrich the student’s later life and enable him to see 
how his professional work fits into the whole picture 
of human society. 

“The general education should, we feel, be inte- 
grated into the regular curriculum planned for each 
student, so that he can get full credit for it and not 
regard it as something extra and separate. Besides 
general education, subjects allied to the field of 
specialization shoud be included more freely than at 
present in a student’s course of specialized study. 

“With regard to subjects, it is scarcely necessary 
to urge the obvious importance of foreign languages 
at this time for purposes of international communica- 
tion and understanding. The study of foreign 
literature is desirable, but the practical use of the 
language for speaking and writing may well be 
emphasized. 

“The physical and biological sciences are also of 
obvious importance, not only for their own sake, as 
revealing the world of nature, but also as the essen- 
tial foundation for technologies and professions 
necessary for Japan’s rehabilitation. It is worth a 
word of warning from universal modern experience, 
however, that in education the scientific character 
is more important for a nation’s well being than are 
scientific results. This character demands humility 
in the presence of evidence, patience before the hard 
task of accumulating facts, and a cooperative spirit 
in sharing discoveries and putting to universal use 
the technological fruits of this inner spirit of science. 
This is a far cry from science conceived as mere 
technology and meets a more profound human need, 
that for truth and justice. 

‘The accurate thinking, based on facts, necessary 
for a sound study of the natural sciences, should be 
used also in the study of other branches of knowl- 
edge. 

“Tn the field of the social sciences, this objectivity 
is particularly desirable. Work in the social sciences 
was deflected and partly suppressed by the govern- 
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ment during the war. It must now be revived, as 
our Japanese colleagues realize, in a spirit of free 
inquiry and thought. Not only must the internal 
social and economic questions of Japan be studied, 
but also world history and international relations. 

“Tn the field of the social sciences especially, Japan 
needs to make up for much that has been lost over 
the last 20 years.” 8 

The increasing of facilities for research, the 
reexamination and reorientation of technological and 
professional schools, the improvement of library 
services, and the development of extension programs 
were also stressed by the mission. 


International Relations Aspect 


The final section of the higher education chapter 
of the report deals with the encouragement of 
international relations and furnishes a summary of 
the mission’s purpose. 

“The principal purpose of our mission is to help 
Japan to become readjusted to the community of 
nations. 

“Universities and other institutions of higher 
learning obviously should play a leading part in 
bringing the people of the nation to a_ helpful 
cooperation with the other peoples of the world. 

“We recommend that in the institutions of higher 
learning there be made available to all students 
courses of study or lectures on world history, as well 
as Japanese history, on the United Nations Organi- 
zation, and on other aspects of international relations. 

“We trust that voluntary associations of students 
and of professors will be further encouraged to 
organize for the purpose of discussing foreign affairs 
and international relations and that extension 
courses will stress these subjects. 

“It would be well if books and periodicals could be 
brought into Japan immediately from other coun- 
tries—not only scholarly texts, but also general 
literature. This is ardently desired by all the 
Japanese teachers and scholars we have met. We 
agree with them that they must have a chance to 
learn what has been happening in the world of 
thought and scholarship during the last 10 years. 
They should also be able to publish and send abroad 
their opinions and discoveries. ‘Thus they can rejoin 
the world community of scholars and work with their 
colleagues of other lands in the search for truth and 
human welfare. 

“Tt is also essential that at the earliest practicable 
moment Japanese scholars, teachers, and other 
professional workers should be helped to go abroad 


3 Ibid, p. 39. 





for study, research, and observation of what is being 
done in their fields, and for contacts with their 
colleagues in other countries. Japanese organiza- 
tions should also be helped to send_ delegates to 
meetings of international learned societies. Later, 
Japanese educational missions might be encouraged 
to visit other countries. 

‘Financial assistance in the form of grants will be 
necessary. A few gifts might be secured through 
organizations in the United States of America. 
Donations from Japanese sources, government or 
private, would be the main reliance. 

“As the Japanese proceed with the democratization 
of their education and renew their contacts with 
other peoples, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization will doubtless 
be growing in strength and influence. We hope that 
it will be able to offer aid and encouragement to 
Japan. UNESCO promises to preserve ‘the inde- 
pendence, integrity and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the States 
members of the Organization,’ while helping them to 
know and understand one another and to work 
together for the advancement of learning and the 
general well-being of mankind. 

“We trust that in the not distant future Japan 
may be welcomed as a member of this fellowship.” * 





Temporary Educational Facilities for Veterans 


Congress has enacted and President Truman has 
signed the Mead bill (S. 2085) which authorizes the 
Federal Works Agency to provide temporary 
educational facilities, other than housing, to public 
and nonprofit private educational institutions in 
order to relieve a critical shortage of classrooms, 
laboratories, dining halls, administrative offices, and 
the like. The necessary buildings, equipment, and 
materials may be furnished from available Federal 
surplus stocks. 

The law authorizes the expenditure of $100,000,000 
for the project. An initial appropriation of $75,000,- 
000 was included in the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, approved on July 23. The funds will be 
expended by the Federal Works Agency, which will 
contract for necessary work rather than make grants 
to institutions. The appropriation will be appor- 
tioned among the States in the percentage which the 
present and prospective enrollment of veterans under 
Title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 bears to that of the entire Nation. 





4 Ibid, ps 41. 
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The program is being administered by the Bureau 
of Community Facilities of the Federal Works 
Agency, of which George H. Field is Commissioner. 
The operation is decentralized to the nine division 
offices of the Bureau, which accept applications from 
colleges, universities, and technical and vocational 
schools furnishing training to veterans. ‘The Federal 
Works Agency in carrying out this function works 
in close cooperation with the National Housing 
Agency, which has responsibility for providing 
temporary housing for students and faculty members, 
and with the War Assets Administration, which 
administers the distribution of surplus property. 

The law requires that the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shall find that an acute shortage 
of educational facilities exists or impends in the 
provision of courses of training for veterans before 
Federal funds can be expended to provide educa- 
tional facilities. The institution applying for assist- 
ance must furnish sufficient information to enable a 
representative of the Commissioner of Education to 
make a finding. Representatives of the Office of 
Education will be located in the division offices of 
the Bureau of Community Facilities to review 
applications received. 

The institution must furnish and prepare the site 
and install any necessary streets and utility mains. 
It will also be asked to prepare any necessary plans 
and specifications. When installation of the facility 
has been completed, title will be transferred to the 
institution. 

Responsibility for developing and administering 
a plan for discharging the duties required of the 
Commissnner of Education has been assgined to 
Ernest V. Hollis, specialist in State-wide programs of 
higher education. He will have associated with 
him in the Washington office Henry H. Armsby, 
specialist in engineering education. The field staffs 
in the nine regional offices will receive and study 
applications, visit institutions, and make final deci- 
sions on the nature and extent of needs that can 
be certified to the Federal Works Agency. 





Surplus Real Properties Acquired by 
Educational Institutions 


Among the surplus properties which educational 
institutions are acquiring are real properties. Some 
of these for which, according to official news releases, 
arrangements have been completed are the following. 
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Temple University. The Philadelphia, Pa., Bendix 
Plant No. 2, Plancor No. 8, a four-story, fireproof 
structure of reinforced concrete, formerly used for 
the manufacture of aircraft parts, was sold to Temple 
University for $1,000,000, less any discounts which 
the War Assets Administrator may allow because of 
benefits which will accrue to the United States 
through the purchaser’s use of the property. The 
plant occupies a land site of approximately 1.9 acres 
and contains 197,000 square feet of floor space. 
Temple University’s schools of dentistry and 
pharmacy will be housed in this building. 

State of New York. ‘The State of New York was 
issued an interim permit by the Navy Department 
for immediate occupancy of the $50,000,000 Sampson 
Naval Training Station at Sampson, N. Y. to 
establish a State college under the direction of the 
State Education Department. 

American Institute for Foreign Trade. ‘The sale of 
Thunderbird Auxiliary Field No. 1, Glendale, Ariz., 
to the American Institute for Foreign Trade for 
$407,000, less a discount of 100 percent, has been 
approved. The facilities used during the war by the 
Southwest Airways Company for pilot training 
purposes are located on a land site of 180 acres and 
are improved with 25 one-story buildings. The 
Institute, which will provide at least 2 years of college 
training preparing for jobs with American firms doing 
business with Latin-American countries, is said to be 
the only one of its kind in the country. 

University of Connecticut. The United States 
Maritime Service has issued a permit to the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut to use a part of the facility at 
Fort Trumbull, New London, for a branch institu- 
tion. ‘The permit covers a large part of the facility 
formerly used as the Maritime officers’ training 
school. It includes the barracks, mess _ halls, 
infirmary, gymnasium, most of the classroom and 
laboratory buildings, an auditorium, and a main- 
tenance building, with the equipment each contains. 

University of Oklahoma. The large $7,000,000 
Naval Air Station at Norman, Okla. has been 
transferred to the State of Oklahoma, on a revocable 
permit, for use by the University of Oklahoma. The 
use of the property will enable the University to 
admit about 4,000 more students this fall than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

State of Mississippi. The War Assets Adminis- 
tration has issued a temporary revocable permit to 
the State of Mississippi to occupy a part of the Gulf 
Ordnance Plant at Aberdeen, Miss., for the estab- 
lishment of a vocational training school for veterans. 
The school will be operated under the Board of 

















Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning and be 
directed by Mississippi State College. It will 
provide courses of less than college grade for a 
peak-load of 2,500 veterans. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. The Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, on July 2, began 
utilizing the facilities at Huntsville, Tex., formerly 
operated as a prisoner-of-war camp. It is antici- 
pated that the camp will provide facilities for 
training 1,000 enrollees in vocational agriculture. 

Two properties have been acquired by public- 
school authorities to be used for vocational schools, 
as follows: (1) The New Jersey Curtiss-Wright Plant 
No. 2 at Newark, has been sold to the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders of Essex County for $300,000. 
The vocational school, for veterans, will offer both 
high-school and _ post-high-school courses which 
prepare for highly skilled or technical jobs. (2) The 
Board of Public Instruction of Dade County, Fla., 
purchased part of the property operated during the 
war by Tycoon Tackle, Miami, Fla., for $115,858, 
less 100 percent discount. The 3 principal buildings 
are to be used for a vocational school for returning 
veterans. The school enrollment is expected to 
reach 500 or more annually. 





Military Personnel Released for College 
Teaching 


Information is now available concerning the dis- 
charge from the armed services of men and women 
desired as teachers in colleges and universities. 
The procedure for obtaining such discharges was 
outlined in HicHerR Epucation, March 1, 1946. 

Before February 1946 the American Council on 
Education was instrumental in securing the release 
of 143 faculty members prior to their eligibility for 
discharge under the point system. 

Since February the U. S. Office of Education has 
evaluated 1,084 requests from colleges and uni- 
versities for the release of military personnel to 
resume or begin teaching and related duties. A 
total of 517 men and women have been certified 
by the Office, and, with the exception of a dozen 
critically needed individuals, the Army and the Navy 
have released them. 

A considerable number of applications came from 
institutions of less than college grade. Many 
colleges asked for the release of overseas Army 
personnel; others requested the release of bursars, 
public relations officers, chaplains, electricians, and 
other administrative and auxiliary personnel that 
were much needed but who did not meet the stan- 
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dards authorized. Another major group that could 
not be certified was made up of individuals who 
were offered very temporary teaching positions or 
part-time teaching in connection with graduate 
study. 

Faculty members were released to colleges and 
universities in 45 States. Tax-supported and 
privately controlled institutions of higher insti- 
tutions of higher education of every type were rep- 
resented, but most of the certifications were made 
for the fields of medicine, engineering, and business 
administration. Most of the persons were wanted 
in mathematics and physical sciences. 

The Office of Education currently receives only 
five or six requests a week for certification. The 
program has been administered by Ernest V. 
Hollis, specialist in State-wide programs of higher 
education. 





Project on Adult Education of Negroes 


A grant of $23,910 has been made by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for a project on adult 
education of Negroes, with the general purpose of 
raising the educational level of Negro adults who 
have completed less than 5 years of school. 

The first phase of the project was a conference 
recently held in Washington, D. C., in the U. S. 
Office of Education under the leadership of the 
director of the project, Ambrose Caliver, U. S. 
Office of Education specialist in the higher education 
of Negroes, and the associate director, William M. 
Cooper, secretary-treasurer of the National Con- 
ference on Adult Education and the Negro. The 
conference was attended by 60 representatives 
from all levels of education, from various educational 
associations, the American Library Association, 
the Elks, the National Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches, the YMCA, the YWCA, and several 
Government agencies. 

Another phase of the project is an institute on 
adult education of Negroes being held at Hampton 
Institute August 12 to September 14, the purpose 
of which is: (1) To prepare personnel for the training 
and supervision of teachers of adults in the funda- 
mental processes; (2) to demonstrate the effective- 
ness for civilian use of certain teaching techniques 
developed by the Army; (3) to collect and evaluate 
resource materials for the teaching of adults; (4) to 
identify and classify the major problems of Negroes 
that are amenable to adult education on the ele- 
mentary level; and (5) to formulate a tentative 
curriculum and instructional guide on the elemen- 








tary level for teachers of Negro adults. This guide 
is to be tested and evaluated in a follow-up program 
to be conducted in cooperation with public and 
private educational agencies by institutions of 
higher learning that are participating in the project. 
These institutions are: Atlanta University, Fort 
Valley State College, Fisk University, Tennessee 
A. and I. State College, Hampton Institute, 
Virginia State College, Coppin Teachers College, 
Howard University, and Miner Teachers College. 

These institutions will also offer an introductory 
course in adult education, and, w:th the cooperation 
of other institutions and agencies, will be expected 
to conduct regional institutes on adult education in 
the different regions of the South during the summer 
of 1947. 

The project is designed primarily as a demon- 
stration. The purpose is to make a beginning in 
the preparation of teachers and materials. It is 
hoped that there will result from this initial effort 
sufficient interest and motivation among educa- 
tional institutions, professional associations, and lay 
organizations in the States and communities to 
assure a coordinated and continuing attack on the 
problem of raising the educational level among Negro 
adults throughout the Nation. 

Among the outcomes expected from this year’s 
project are the following: (1) The issuance of two 
publications—a bulletin containing a report of the 
conference and other information helpful to com- 
munity agencies, and the revised Instructional 
Guide formulated at the institute; (2) the preparation 
of approximately 150 teachers and leaders in the 
field of adult education; (3) the production of 
usable adult education materials; (4) the develop- 
ment of an awareness among teacher-education 
institutions of their responsibility in the preparation 
of teachers of adults; (5) the stimulation of interest 
in adult education throughout a large section of 
our population that is in greatest need; and (6) 
encouragement of local communities to assume their 
responsibility in promoting and supporting adult 
education. 





Committee to Coordinate USAFI Policy 


By action of the Secretaries of War and Navy a 
“War-Navy Committee on the United States Armed 
Forces Institute” has been formed to determine 
over-all educational policies to be implemented by 


USAFI. It will report quarterly to the Secretaries 
of War and Navy. The first meeting was held 
on July 11. 
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Features of the new plan for continued operation 
of the USAFI as a permanent part of the military 
establishment are: (1) Each service will have an 
equal voice in policy determination through voting 
membership on the USAF I Committee; (2) materials 
developed by or for one service will continue to be 
available to the other service; (3) services will 
continue to act as one unit in effecting arrangements 
with civilian educational institutions and agencies; 
(4) annual review and revision of agreements. 

Educational opportunities currently available to 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, through USAFI, include corre- 
spondence courses, self-teaching courses, testing and 
accreditation service, and educational advisement. 
More than 300 different courses are included. 

To date USAFI has recorded more than a million 
and a quarter individual course enrollments from 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard on active duty. Additionally, several 
hundred thousand USAFI end-of-course tests have 
been given in conjunction with group-study classes. 
USAFI headquarters are in Madison, Wis., with 
branch offices in Panama, Antilles, Alaska, Europe, 
Hawaii, Saipan-Guam, Tokyo and Manila. Over 75 
civilian colleges and universities assist by offering 
through USAFI their own correspondence courses 
under government contract. 

The Information and Education Division of the 
War Department, and the Office of the Director of 
Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel, supervise 
nonmilitary educational activities of the services. 

The civilian members of the committee are: 
(1) Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals; (2) 
Raymond W. Gregory, assistant commissioner for 
vocational education, U. S. Office of Education; 
(3) J. W. Harbeson, president, Pasadena Junior 
College; (4) R. M. Grumman, director, University 
Extension Division, University of North Carolina; 
(5) George C. Mann, chief, Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education; (6) Francis T. Spaulding, 
commissioner of education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education; (7) John Dale Russell, director, 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education; (8) Donald J. Shank, School of Indus- 
trial Relations, Cornell University; (9) Thomas H. 
Quigley, State director, U. S$. Employment Service, 
Georgia; (10) George W. Rosenlof, registrar, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and (11) A. J. Brumbaugh, 
vice president, American Council on Education. 

The War Department members of the committee, 











all from the Information and Education Division, 
War Department Special Staff, are: (1) Brig. Gen. 
C. T. Lanham, chief, and as alternate, Col. J. W. 
Harmony, deputy chief; and (2) Col. W. E. Sewell, 
chief, Army Education Branch, and, as alternate, 
Lt. Col. Harry C. Eckhoff, executive officer of the 
same branch. 

The Navy Department members of the committee, 
all from the Bureau of Naval Personnel, are: (1) 
Capt. E. R. Durgin, USN, director of training, and, 
as alternate, Capt. J. M. Will, assistant director of 
training, and (2) Comdr. W. H. Johnsen, USN, 
officer-in-charge, Educational Services Section, and, 
as alternate, Lt. Comdr. S. M. Justice, USNR, 
officer-in-charge, USAFI unit, Educational Serv- 
ices Section. 





North Central Association Policies Concerning 


College Staffs 


The following statement has been issued by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

“Colleges and universities are being called upon 
today to accept students up to the limit of all 
available housing facilities. In many institutions 
this involves a larger number of students than could 
normally be instructed by the present faculty. 
The number of well-qualified college instructors 
who are not already in educational service is dis- 
tinctly limited. Question has been raised as to the 
attitude of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools during this emergency with 
respect to: (1) the teaching loads of faculty members; 
and (2) the addition to instructional staffs of persons 
whose qualifications are below those normally 
acceptable for college faculty members. This state- 
ment defines the policies of the Board of Review of 
the Commission on Colleges and Universities on 
these points. The following policies are applicable 
only for the period during which student enrollments 
increase more rapidly than the supply of well- 
qualified instructors. 

“1, In the current emergency it is the duty of 
every institution to accept all the students for which 
it can provide housing and instruction of an accept- 
able quality. Every effort should be made to recruit 
well-qualified college instructors who are not now 
in educational service. 

“2. If more well-qualified students seek admission 





than could normally be cared for by the available 
faculty, the first adjustment should be an increase 
in the average size of classes. The North Central 
Association will raise no objection during the current 
emergency to an increase in the student-faculty 
ratio, in case the average clock-hours of teaching and 
the average qualifications of faculty members remain 
substantially unchanged. 

“3. After the possibilities of caring for additional 
students by increasing the size of classes are ex- 
hausted, consideration should next be given to an 
increase in the number of clock-hours of teaching by 
faculty members. The North Central Association 
will raise no objection to increases in teaching-hour 
loads, provided: (1) the adjustment is made with 
the consent of the instructor concerned; and (2) 
the increase in hours of teaching is accompanied by 
some corresponding reduction in other types of 
duties and responsibilities. In cases where the 
teaching load is increased substantially beyond 
normal without opportunity for reduction in non- 
teaching duties, there might well be appropriate 
additional remuneration on an overtime basis. 

“4, If neither of the foregoing adjustments is 
sufficient to meet the situation, the institution may 
find it necessary to add members to the teaching 
staff who, because of the shortage of well-prepared 
instructors, will in many instances have qualifica- 
tions lower than the standard the institution has 
maintained in the past. In case the appointment of 
new instructors lowers the average qualifications 
of the faculty, the North Central Association will 
raise no objection during the current emergency, 
provided: (1) the appointments are recognized as 
temporary by all concerned; (2) these new instruc- 
tors are assigned only to the teaching of courses for 
which they are reasonably well qualified. 

“Institutions should not accept more students 
than can be cared for by the adjustments outlined 
in the preceding paragraphs. It is believed that it 
would be better for some students to wait a year or 
two before entering college than to enter now and 
be given instruction of inferior quality.” 





Meetings Announced 


ASssocIATION OF URBAN Universities, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, November 7 and 8,1946. 

AssociaATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., January 13-17,1947. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How to obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vo- 
cational Education to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1945, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 79 p. proc. Very limited free supply; 
no copies for sale. 

Contains chapters on agricultural education, business education, 
home economics education, trade and industrial education, occu- 
pational information and guidance, food production war training, 
vocational training for war production workers, and an appendix 


which includes material concerning the history and policies of 
Federally aided vocational education. 


Education in Peru, by Cameron D. Ebaugh. 
‘Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 91p. (Bulletin 1946, No.3.) 20cents. 


Describes all phases and levels of education in Peru; based on 
data gathered by the author on a visit to Peru in 1944 and supple- 
mented since then through documentation; contains two chapters 
on higher education. 


How to Build a Unit of Work, by Ruth G. Strick- 
land. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 48p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 5.) 15 
cents. 

Intended to help teachers select, prepare, and carry through 
units of work which fit the needs of children in their groups— 
younger children, middle-grade children, and older boys and 
girls. Related primarily to elementary schools, 


Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and Personnel 
Work in Colleges and Universities, Summer 1946, by 
Royce E. Brewster and Ralph C. M. Flynt. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. 93 p. proc. (Misc. 3162, Rev. 1946.) Free. 


Lists courses, workshops, and degrees in guidance and personnel 
work, by institutions, and also the names of counselors, 


State Postwar Planning in Education, by Katherine 
M. Cook. 17 p. proc. (Circular No. 234, May 
1946.) Free. 
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Describes characteristics, methods, results, and trends of State 
planning in education. 


Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions, by 
Benjamin W. Frazier. 1946. 9p. proc. (Circular 
No. 224, Fifth revision.) Free. 

Facts concerning such matters as certification and employment 
requirements, finding vacancies, use of teacher-placement offices, 


securing positions in colleges, teachers’ salaries, and placement in 
foreign countries. 


Visiting Teacher Services, by Katherine M. Cook. 
Report of a Conference Called by the Commissioner 
of Education and Held in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., June 1945. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946, 
14 p. (Leaflet No. 75). 5 cents. 


Considers the functions, qualifications, certification, and titles 
of visiting teachers. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
The Veteran and Higher Education: A Report to the 
President, by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, May 20, 1946. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 39 p. 
Free. 

Examines the problems involved in the expansion of educational 
facilities to accommodate the large number of students this fall. 


Proposes that the President appoint a National Commission on 
Higher Education. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. Its 
printing is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Prepared in the Division of Higher Education 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Chairman 


Henry H. Armsby Benjamin W. Frazier 
Ambrose Caliver Ernest V. Hollis 
Ella B. Ratcliffe 


@ Publication Office: U.S. Office of Education 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, Washington 25, D. C. 


Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy); to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. Orders 
with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


WATSON B. MILLER, Federal Security Administrator 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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